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in hd BRANDON, VT., Sept. 27th, 1861. 
Rey. Wm. Forp. 
Dear sir: 

~ Having listened with great pleasure and profit to 
your discourse yesterday, on the occasion of the National Fast, and believing 
on -a wider dissemination of its teachings would subserve the cause of free 
dom and good government, we respectfully request a copy for publication. 
Very respectfully, 


¢ JNO. HOWE, JR., E. J. BLISS, 
‘ EMRY FULLER, E. ROSS, 
G. W. WEST, B. DAVENPORT, 
B. GRIFFIN, E. JUNE, 
) N. ADAMS, BERNICE D. AMES, 
ae LEWIS BARKER, DAN L. MILLIKEN, 


HENRY L. LEONARD. 


él Branpon, Oct. 5th, 1861. 
7 To Joun Howe, JR., E. J. Buss, E. Futuer, E. Ross and others. 

_ Gentlemen: 
In compliance with your request for a copy of the sermon 
ched by me on the occasion of our National Fast, I herewith place the 
eat your disposal. It was prepared for the popular ear, and not for pri- 
e perusal; but if, as you suggest, its publication “ would subserve the cause 
freedom and good government,” I could not have it in my heart to refuse to 
de to your request. 
w 3 sentiments of respect and christian regard, I am, gentlemen, 
; / Yours truly, 
& Pr WILLIAM FORD. 
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PRAYER FOR OUR COUNTRY. 


| 


God of nations! who, to plant us, 
Did our fathers guide and bless; 
Kept by thee what foe can daunt us? 
Thy right arm shall give success. 

Sisterhood of states, united, 
Virtue, Freedom, Faith, to prove, 

O’er our great and glorious country 
Let thy banner still be love. 


Lord of hosts! be with our armies, 
Toiling to defend the right; 
In the fearful strife of battle 
Shield them by thine arm of might. 
Like the dust before the whirlwind 
Let the trembling foemen flee, 
While exultant victory perches 
On the banners of the free. 


Lord of earth and air and ocean, 
Still do thou our navy keep; 

By the cloud and pillar guide her 
O’er the bosom of the deep: 

Brave, and ever true to Freedom, 
Young, yet radiant with renown, 

In each fearful coming conflict 
May success her valor crown. 


Thou, who spakest, and a day-beam 
Flashed athwart chaotic night, 
Speak again, and in our darkness 
Peace shall rise, and Love, and Light: | 
Hush the storm of human passion, 
Still the tumult and the strife, 
Giving to our threatened Union, 
Title to immortal life. 


Sacred be our land to Freedom! 
North and South, and East and West, 
Striving, with a high ambition, é 
Which shall serve the country best: 
Blending, like the rainbow’s beauties, 
Into one harmonious whole; 
All the states one mighty nation, 
Animated by one soul. 


By the memory of our fathers. 
By the struggles of the free, 
By our oaths inscribed in heaven, 
By our greatness yet to be; 
By the battle-fields of Freedom, 
Crimsoned o’er with patriot blood; 
By the love of truth and justice, 
We appeal from man to God. 


Arbiter of nations, hear us; 
Taught by thee, we humbly pray: 
Bless our rulers, bless the ai da 
Take, O take our sins away 
End the fratricidal conflict, 
Bid the tide of battle cease; 
All the world shall then behold us 
Crowned with Liberty and Peace! i. 





SERMON, 


“Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt: thou hast cast out the heathen 
and planted it. Thou preparedst room before it, and didst cause it to take 
deep root, and it filled the land. The hills were covered with the shadow of 
it, and the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. She sent out her 
boughs unto the sea, and her branches unto the river. Why hast thou then 
broken down her hedges, so that all they which pass by the way do pluck 
her?. The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of the field 
doth devour it. Return, we beseech thee, O God of hosts: look down from 
heaven, and behold and visit this vine; and the vineyard which thy right hand 
aot Boner and the branch that thou madest strong for thyself.”—PsaLmM 


Ir it be true, as has been affirmed, that ‘ history is philos- 
ophy teaching by example,”’ then all authentic history must be 
important as an element of power, since example is one of the 
most potent forces in the formation of character, whether of 
individuals, of communities, or of nations. Sacred history is 
more valuable than any other, because of its perfect impartial- 
ity, and because it treats more directly and fully than any 
other of man’s character and relations as a religious being. 


“Tis immortality deciphers man.” 


And a history that ignores, or undervalues, man’s highest rela- 
tions — his relations to a moral administration and an immortal 
life — is essentially and fatally defective. 

The doctrine of a superintending providence over the affairs 
of men, so distinctly affirmed in the text, and so fully and 
beautifully recognized in the President’s proclamation, is both 
thrillmg and sublime ; and no people, perhaps, were ever more 
fully impressed with this doctrine, than were God’s ancient 
Israel. ‘Their history is a record of divine interpositions, 
astonishing in number, and stupendous in character. For 
these reasons the Old Testament scriptures must forever be 
the richest source of instruction, admonition and warning. 
Nor yet in the writings of patriarchs and prophets alone is the 
sublime and blessed doctrine of providence taught. Jesus of 
Nazareth affirmed it with a distinctness more marked, and 
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illustrated it with a greater wealth of imagery, than any other 


doctrine which he taught. He teaches us that the divine 
surpervision is’ both universal and particular, common and 
special; that, like the law of attraction, it extends alike to the 
atom and the mass. ‘‘ The very hairs of your head are all 
numbered, and not a sparrow falleth to the ground without 
your heavenly Father.’ Wow wonderful is God! And how 
blessed it is to feel, amidst the darkness and confusion of this 


world, amidst individual and national calamities, that 
—‘‘ F’en from the glories of his throne 
He bends to view this wandering ball; 
Sees all, as if that all were one; 
Loves one, as if that one were all. 


Rolls the swift planets in their spheres, 
And counts our penitential tears!” 


The Psalm from which the text is selected seems to have 
been written on the same occasion as the seventy-ninth ; the 
subject-matter is precisely the same, and it was probably writ- 
ten during the Babylonian captivity, perhaps by Jeremiah, and 
consists of a lamentation over the calamities of Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land, mingled with supplications for the divine com- 
passion, and for vengeance upon their enemies and oppressors. 
The text itself, in one of the most beautiful allegories ever 
penned, sets forth the origin, the progress and the overthrow 
of the Jewish commonwealth; and the points of analogy 
between that nation and our own are so numerous and striking, 
as to lead me to select it as suggesting the theme of the present 
discourse, viz: AMERICAN REPUBLICANISM — ITS SUCCESS, ITS 
PERILS, AND THE DUTY OF ITS PRESENT SUPPORTERS. 

I. ‘me success oF AMERICAN REPUBLICANISM. 

1. The origin of our nationality. ‘“ Zhou has brought a 
vine out of Egypt.” This is a most beautiful metaphor, rep- 
resenting the feebleness of the tribes of Israel when providen- 
tially led forth from the ignorance, the dark superstitions and 


cruel bondage of the Pharaohs, where they had miserably 


dragged through more than two hundred years of abject slay- 
ery. And whence sprung owr national existence? Through 
the long ages of English history, by civil and religious oppress- 
ions, by wars, revolutions and tumults, God had been prepar- 
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ing a band of men, who, by apostolical piety and zeal; by an 


utter deadness to the honors and charms of the world, whether 
in kingly palaces, princely festive halls, or rich and splendid 
ecclesiastical perferments ; by a deathless devotion to the cause, 
of civil and religious liberty, and a heroic courage to brave 
danger, and fortitude to endure hardship in the pursuit of so 
grand an object; to plant new institutions, and a higher form 
of christian civilization in this land of the setting sun. Schooled 
in adversity, disciplined by trial, compelled for conscience’ 
sake to seek an asylum in Holland, and thus sunder the ties 
which bound them to their own, their dear native England, 
they set sail for the new world ; but were providentially driven 
out of their course, and compelled to seek shelter from the 
howling tempest and raging sea on the inhospitable rock of 
Plymouth. What an event was that! How pre-eminently of 
God! How big with national destiny! ‘That little band of 


God-fearing men and women, driven by persecution from the 


land of their birth, pelted and pealed by the rude storms of a 
New England winter, with a world cf waters between them 


‘and all the world holds dear, contained the germs of that civil- 


ization which has made the United States a light and a praise 
in the earth. 

2. Preparation for our national existence and growth by 
Providential interposition. ‘ Zhou hast cast out. the heathen 
and planted it.”” As the husbandman, having selected a place 


for his vineyard, roots up the trees, gathers out the stones, 


brambles, &c.; so God removed the idolatrous nations of Pal- 
estine, whose ‘‘ cup of iniquity was already full,” that his pure 
worship might there be established, and the true religion have ~ 
a foothold and proper sphere of operation among the natious of 
the earth. In like manner has Providence driven out the two 
millions of heathen red men, who roamed over this land at 
the time of the settlement of Jamestown and Plymouth. With 
the means by which they have wasted away, until, at the tak- 
ing of the census of 1850, there remained of this brave and 
hardy race, (exclusive of fifveen thousand in the British pos- 
sessions, ) only about four hundred thousand, I have nothing to 
do at present. The fact itself isa striking and melancholy 
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one. Destiny evidently aims at the utter extinction of the 
American aborigines. They have receded just in proportion 
to the demands'of our ever-increasing population ; and their 
.tragical fate, however painful to humane and christian sympa- 
thies, is but a result of the philosophy of things. It affords 
one of the lessons of God in history. ‘ How unsearchable are 
his judgments, and his ways past finding out !” 

3. The accession of territory, and its growth. “ T'how pre- 
paredst room before it,’ gc. God’s ancient people went for- 
ward, amidst many reverses, subduing their enemies and pos- 
sessing the land, until, in the days of David and Solomon, all 
the neighboring nations were subdued—the Syrians, Idumeans, 
Philistines, Moabites and Ammonites; so that the Israelitish 
empire extended from the river Euphrates on the east to the 
Mediterranean Sea on the west, and from the Euphrates on the 
north to Arabia and Egypt on the south. 

And how wonderful has been the territorial growth of our 
country ! rom a mere foothold, tolerated by the savages at 
first, our boundaries have been constantly enlarging, until they 
now embrace a continent, extending from sea to sea. Whether 
by the jealousy of France at the growing power of Great Brit- 
ain, and her desire to see a first-class maritime power arise on 
this western continent; or by the cupidity of jaded and worn 
out Spain ; or by the follies and crimes of a priest-ridden sister 
Republic ; successively each coveted field thought necessary 
for the beauty or safety of “* Uncle Sam’s farm,” has come 
under the zegis of American republicanism. 

Nor has this been a mere acquistion, or aggregation. Our 
republicanism has ‘ taken deep root and filled the land.” 
Everywhere it has seemed to find a wonderful adaptation of 
soil and climate ; so that, irrespective of the differences of lat- 
itude and longitude, and of the vast number of nationalities 
represented in our population, under the fostering care of the 
general government, everywhere its career has been one of 
prosperity and glory. By its magical power it has, to a very 
large extent, fused what would seem the most stubborn and 
impracticable materials into one glorious whole ; thus justify- 
ing our proud national motto, “‘ KE PLurisus Unum.” 
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4. Our prosperity and national greatness. ‘“ The hills were 
covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof were like 
the goodly cedars. She sent out her boughs unto the sea, and 
branches unto the river.’ I need not refer to verifications of 
the truthfulness cf this representation of the kingdom of Solo- 
mon, which was one of vast wealth, luxury and power; the 
first maritime power of its age; attracting thither the wisdom, 
the treasures, and the fashions of the world. My business is 
with American institutions, fostered and developed, under God, 
by the peculiar genius of our republicanism. Has this been a 
success, or a failure ? 

Vattel says, ‘“ The glory of a nation depends entirely on its 
powers.” Now, what are the elements of power in a nation? 
In other words, what are the elements of national greatness ; 
and how have they flourished under our system of government? 
I can only hastily glance at these ; and as to proofs and argu- 
ments bearing on the points referred to, they are known and 
read of all men. . 

1. One element of national greatness is industry. We 
have only to remember that a nation is the aggregate of indi- 
viduals, and that, therefore, what industry is to individual 
character, enterprise and success, such it is to a nation. Now, 
it is universally known that diligence, persevering and almost 
uninterrupted toil, is one of the striking characteristics of the 
universal Yankee. Indeed, so marked a characteristic is this, 
that other people have charged it to us as a fault. We have 
no aristocratic classes, born to live on other people’s toil. 
Every man is the manufacturer of his own destiny ; and the 
stupendous achievements of agriculture and the mechanic arts 
demonstrate both our ability and our success as a nation of 
workers. The government which secures opportunity for every 
class of its population to work, and a fair remuneration for 
superior ability, skill and mdustry, meets every reasonable 
demand in this respect ; and American republicanism has pre- 
eminently met these conditions. Hence we have attracted to 
our shores largely of the labormg classes of all parts of the 
world, affording them the very best opportunity, not only for 
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obtaining a livelihood, but for atqniring respectability, ho 


and fortune. “sage 
2. Another element of national greatness, almost 1 


able from industry, is wealth. Not the princely possession 
a pampered few, but a competency among the masses. 
respect it is no fiction, it is no vain boast to say, the U 
States excels all other nations. Wealth is not here a le; 
ized monopoly ; the road to it is open to all. And when 
obtained, it brings no new relations to the law ; no ner 
authority ; but only the consideration which the superior - 
ligence and refinement that usually accompany it are adap 
to awaken. Nowhere, probably, is mere riches less respe 
or mere poverty less despised. Nowhere does riches creai 
so little distinction in social life ; and nowhere are the nece 
saries, the comforts, and even the elegancies and luxuries — 
life, so generally diffused and enjoyed. All this we owe 
the genius of our institutions. rs ait: | 
3. Intelligence is another element of national greatness. ac NG 
popular government, like ours, cannot prosper, or even lon; ieee 
exist, unless the masses are properly educated. Ability to 0 ae 
make themselves acquainted with our history, with the prir 
ples of the government, with the mghts, duties and obligations S ont 
of sovereign citizens, and with the thousand and one ques 
of policy which are constantly being submitted to the cons 
ation and action of citizens, is indispensable to the safety ‘i 
the republic. How has the intelligence of our countrymen 
kept pace with our geographical, material and numerical de Ay 
opment? In spite of the steady influx of, to a large ex 
an ignorant foreign population, I think it 1s safe to say th 
American citizens are, at least, equal to the people of any nai 
in a knowledge of the essential elements of a business edue 4 
tion, and in general intelligence. Every facility is afforded fc fe 
acquiring such knowledge and such information. Our comm 
school systems, and the seminaries, academies and coll a 
which dot the land, are eloquent in the tribute which they p ay 
to our republicanism as a nursing-mother to intelligence an 


Jearning. Our free press is a diadem of glory on its brow. 
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glory in the claim, “I am an American citizen.” 
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‘What truer, what nobler testimony to the intelligence of our 
people could be given, than that of President Lincoln, when 
he said that in almost any regiment of our citizen-soldiery 
there were men capable of being president, cabinet officers, 
senators and representatives of the United States. 
4. Another element of national greatness is virtue; and, as I 
remarked in respect to intelligence, this is preeminently impor- 
tant in a republic, the government being in the hands of the 
people. What security can there be for justice, for law, for 
personal freedom, for the rights of property, or for reputation, 
without a high-toned moral sentiment in the community? Hyvi- 
dently very little, and that little almost valueless from its uncer- 
tainty. Virtue is the key-stone in the arch which sustains 
the glorious temple of Liberty. Remove this, and the most 
splendid political structure the world ever saw would suddenly 
tumble into ruins. Debauch the morals of the republic, and 
_ you palsy the right arm of her strength, and bring anarchy or 
despotism in her stead. Thus far 1 think our records of crime 
attest to a very general and healthful public, as well as private, 
On this, as on every other account almost, we may 
Let us 
‘remember that internal corruption, and not external foes, has 


virtue. 


" proved the ruin of all republics, and of every nation of antiq- 


uity—Hegypt, Assyria, Greece, Palestine, Carthage, and even 


| ‘imperial and eternal Rome itself. 


5. Allow me briefly to refer to commerce as an element of 


‘national prosperity and strength. God has given to America 


‘not only the most magnificent mountain ranges, the widest- 


sweeping and loveliest valleys, the broadest and most produc- 
tive prairies ; but also the longest rivers, the mightiest inland 
seas, and the farthest range of seaboard. This, in connec- 


tion with remarkable inventive and mechanical genius, and an 


indomitable industry and perseverance, under the fostering care 
of the most beneficent government in the world, has made us 


a first-class maritime power. “She sent out her boughs unto 


the sea, and her branches unto the river.’ This internal navi- 
7 

gation and commerce have contributed very much to give us 
unity and homogeniousness of character ; and our extensive for- 
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eign commerce, the sails of which whiten every sea, has not only 


augmented our wealth and multiplied our luxuries, but has 
made us everywhere respected abroad, and has carried a knowl- 
edge of our institutions wherever the Stars and Stripes have 
fluttered ’round the world. 

6. But what is the crowning element of national greatness? 
Liserty. The liberty for which the toiling millions have sighed 
through the long period of the world’s midnight; for which 
brave men have fought, and patriots and philanthropists have 
bled; and for the attamment of which the Pilgrim Fathers 


braved the dangers of the sea, the perils of an inhospitable cli- 


mate, and a savage foe. With prayers and tears and benedic- 
tions they planted the young scion of liberty in New Eng- 
land’s virgin soil, and sung their peans in its praise. 
** Amidst the storm they sang; 
And the stars heard, and the sea! 


And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthems of the free.” 


Thus planted, and thus baptized with tears, it has grown to 


a mighty tree. ‘ Zhe hills are covered with the shadow of tt, 
and the boughs thereof are like goodly cedars.” ‘*It shakes 
like Lebanon,” and already has it cast its golden fruit mto the 
lap of every nation. Here is enjoyed the widest personal liberty 
compatible with the rights of all—personal freedom, freedom 
of speech, of the press, and, dearer than all, ‘* freedom to worship 
God.’ This unites the citizen to the State, and makes the 
State but the embodiment of its citizens, the exponent of their 


will and the executor of their power. And how suddenly has — 


all this come to pass! How magically have we risen from 
dependent colonies into a mighty nation! ‘To-day its flag floats 
around the globe. Jt covers a continent. ‘‘ All productions 
and manufactures ; all the rich results of art and science; all 
the splendors of a complex civilization are counted within its 
wide domain ;”’ whilst the excellence and efficiency of the relig- 
ion of Jesus have here been exhibited with a clearness of dem- 
onstration, and a richness of beauty, beneficence and catholicity, 
unknown to history, or to time. 

If all this be true, (and who can doubt it, or will presume to 


—— 
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deny it?) has not American republicanism been, so far, a tri- 
umphant success ¢ 

Il. Ler Us BRIEFLY NOTICE ITS PERILS. ‘* Why hast thou 
broken down her hedges, so that all they which pass by the way 
do pluck her?’ etc. 

God permitted the beautiful vine, so miraculously planted in 
the Holy Land, and which, under the blessed sunshine of His 
favor and showers of blessing became so fruitful and glorious, 
to be torn, rooted up and destroyed for its sins. And precisely 
here lies the danger to our country. Allow me to direct your 
minds to two or three of these grounds of danger; others will 
doubtless suggest themselves. 

1. Jrreverence. Irreverence for parents, for age, for supe- 
rior wisdom, for learning, for authority and official position. 
We live in a fast country and a fast age, and the natural ten- 
dency of the human mind to extremes is strikingly developed 
under our republican government. Every thing about us is 
new. We have no ancient temples; no venerable works of 
art; no royal or noble families, half sacred from their official 
elevation and dignity, or from important relations to our 
national renown, to history, or to antiquity, to awaken and 
intensify our natural reverence. ‘True, we live under the lofti- 
est sky, and look out on the mightiest mountains, and have our 
own unequaled Niagara; but none of these stand in direct 
relations to men, to authority, to government; and hence fail 
to awaken and strengthen the sentiment of reverence under its 
most desirable relations. The only redeeming fact is in our 
holy religion ; and even this is celebrated with such simple and 
unimpressive forms of worship as to fail to captivate the popu- 
Jar mind and heart. Even our religion is too intellectual—too 
exclusively of the head, and too little of the heart; too solely 
ethical, and too little emotional; too utilitarian, leaving little 
scope for the play of fancy, for the exhibition and improvement 
of taste and the imagination. 

This irreverence toward parents finds expression in such 
designations of a father as, “‘ the old man,” “ the governor,” 
‘‘ the old boss ;’’ and, I blush to repeat it, ‘‘ the old hogs.’ 
And this is but a type of a class of feelings cherished and 
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phrases employed toward whatever has a claim to deference 
and respect. ‘The most ignorant blockhead can treat with soy- 
ereign conterhpt the most honorable citizen, and the highest 
functionary of the law. Deny this, if you will; or attempt to 
disguise it as we may; this fact is painful to every noble and 
ingenuous mind, and is a ground of peril to our social fabric. 
The change from the teachings and habits of our fathers on this 
subject is much to be regretted, suggesting the exclamation 
O tempora! O mores! | 

2. This irreverence leads to another sin, viz: speaking evil 
of those in elevated social position, and of those in authority. 
The ancient command was, ‘‘ Thou shalt not speak evil of the 
ruler of thy people.” How long will a proper respect for 
authority be maintained, while habitual disrespect is cherished 
toward the respective representatives of that authority? We 
may smile at the deference, even in expression, everywhere 
manifested by the Englishman toward his sovereign; but there 
is a charm and power of loyalty in the phrase, “ Her Royal — 
Majesty,” very different in its influence on the feelings from 
our “ Old Abe,” or “The Old Public Functionary.” 

Speaking evil of the officers of the government is a crying 
sin; and yet it is almost universal! Its mfluence is only evil, 
continually. It constantly tends to destroy publie confidence 
in all government, and thus tends to the overthrow of our insti-- 
tutions. There should be more candor in investigating the con-— 
duct of public men, and vastly more reserve and caution in 
passing public judgment upon them. ‘The gauntlet of slander, 
misrepresentation and infamous abuse, which candidates for ele- 
vated official position must run in our country, and the thought — 
less and wicked censures heaped upon their acts when they — 
have reached the goal, one would, reasoning a priori, conclude 
sufficient to deter any honorable person from such pursuit; 
and yet plenty of men can be found to brave even this. As 
it is, however, it makes our public men reckless, to a large 
extent, of the people’s praises and censures ; and thus weakens — 
the force of that legitimate control which the people should 
exert over ther public servants. uv: 

The recklessness of the American press, as well as tongue, — 
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in this respect, is painful, and greatly to be deprecated. The 
purest men, and the wisest and most patriotic government, are 
largely at the mercy of every scribbler and ignoramus in the 
land. So far as this evil is unavoidable, it should be endured 
with patience and forgiveness ; but every good citizen, on the 
ground of patriotism alone, if from no higher motive, should 
set himself steadfastly against it in himself, and in all suitable 
ways discountenance it in others; remembering that the differ- 
ence between the liberty and the licentiousness of speech and 
the press is as great as between freedom and anarchy. How 
rapidly have we been substituting the one for the other! 

8. Another ground of peril to the republic is political cor- 
ruption. So common has this become, that a distinguished 
United States Senator, whose whole life had been devoted to 
politics, spoke of “the muddy pool of politics; and it is to be 
feared that this corruption is rapidly on the increase. The love 
of office has all the virulence of a disease among us. Offfice- 
seeking, with many, becomes a mania. It matters not whether 
the office be high or low, pecuniarily profitable, or otherwise ; 
these persons must and will have office: by fair means, if those 
are sufficient; but by any means that are necessary. How 
are honor, truth, benevolence, justice, self-respect, sacrificed 
to obtain office! Not unfrequently he who can most readily 
and most absolutely sink his own self-respect and manhood, 
and become a mere tool in the hands of wire-pullers, or party 
hacks, is most likely to succeed in obtaining office. How sel- 
dom does it come as a result of superior qualification and desert ! 
Nor is the chicanery, the double-dealing, the overreaching, the 
arrant injustice of politicians peculiar to any party, or to any 
section of our country. Where is the difference between the 
misrepresentations, the shuffling, the prevarications, used to 
obtain the office of post-master in a New England village, and 
the same, or similar measures, used elsewhere to oust one’s self 
into a more responsible or lucrative office? Where is the dif- 
ference, in principle, between destroying, or spiriting away, the 
regularly prepared ballots at a New England election, and 
the control of the votes of freemen by mob-force at the polls 
of New York city, or Baltimore, or the ballot- box stuffings in 
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Kansas and California? ‘He that is unjust in that which is 


least is unjust also in much,” is a divine postulate; and he 
who will be guilty of gratifying personal pique at the ballot- 
box, by a course which, if fully carried out, would prostrate 
our whole system of popular elections, probably only needs the 
opportunity of a wider field in order to display correspondingly 
increased political malfeasance. The ballot-box is the pallad- 
ium of our liberties. How sedulously, then, should its freedom 
and purity be guarded ! 

4. The last source of danger to our republicanism, to which 


I shall refer, is slavery. ‘This hangs around the neck of the . 


republic like a putrid carcass to a living body. Every princi- 
ple of its being is in utter antagonism to the genius of our 
free institutions. ‘The one is from heaven, the other from per- 
dition. ‘The one tends to elevate, to dignify, to ennoble; the 
other to debase and to diabolize. Slavery impoverishes the 
soil, establishes castes, and is essentially monarchical and des- 
potic. It fosters pride, extravagance and arrogance; and 
demoralizes and debauches the political principles of its defend- 
ers. Within its iron grasp it holds, in most abject and abso- 
lute servitude — as chattels personal — four millions of human 
beings. Well might Thomas Jefferson exclaim, “I tremble 
for my country when I remember that God is just.” 

From the beginning, American patriots saw and felt the 
incompatibility of this gigantic system of iniquity with our Dec- 
laration of Independence, and the justice and equality of our 
institutions. Unfortunately it is a mere municipal regulation, 
and not directly within the power of the general government. 
It has, nevertheless, largely monopolized the prominent offices 
of the government, and grown fat from its treasures. An 


alien foe, it is the occasion of an ‘“ irrepressible conflict >» — 


the prolific and never-ending source of sectional jealousy, strife, 
hatred and national trouble. A gangrene in the body politic, 
it has been a perpetual cause of irritation and passion. A 
plague-spot and a canker, it has constantly sought to extend 
its boundaries, and augment the virulence of its morbid action. 
A foul stain on our national escutcheon, it has been a standing 
libel on our republican claim to justice to and equal rights ; 
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and wherever the true-hearted American has gone in foreign 
lands, whether in the presence of enemies or friends, has 
mantled his cheek with a blush for his country’s shame. 

For more than the third of a century the growing civiliza- 
tion of our country has been deepening, extending and inten- 
sifying the feeling of opposition to the slave-power ; and, ‘ as 
coming events cast their shadows before,”’ the slave-power has 
been steadily preparing either for its complete ascendency in 
the national government, or the division of the Union. May 
we not hope that, whatever may been its intentions, its prep- 
arations have been made for its death-struggle ? At last its 
malignity and madness have culminated in rebellion against 
the Government ; a rebellion the most causeless, the most infa- 
mous, the world ever saw. So long as the General Govern- 
ment was subject to its behests, so long it would nominally 
keep the peace ; but just so soon as the scepter is wrenched 
from its grasp by the unchallenged and Constitututional acts 
of American citizens, it seizes the Government by the throat, 
and seeks to plunge the dagger to its heart. 

Il. WHAT, THEN, IS THE PRESENT DUTY OF THE SUPPORT- 
_ ERS OF AMERICAN REPUBLICANISM ? 

1. Our first duty is suggested by the day and the occasion, 
viz: that of self-examination, the breaking down of the pride of 
our hearts, the humble and heart-felt confession of our sins, 
and the sins of the nation, to Almighty God, and the irrevo- 
cable purpose of a wiser, a better, and a purer life. Let us 
** cease to do evil, and learn to do well;’’ sueing for pardon 
for our manifold offences through the infinite merit and media- 
tion of our Lord Jesus Christ. And may “God be merciful 
unto us, and bless us, and cause his face to shine upon us, that 
we may be saved.” 

2. Let us sedulously cultivate in ourselves, in our families, 
and in the community, a truer and deeper respect for age, for 
law, for authority, for the representatives of the majesty of law 
and justice; for religion and the ministers of religion ; for 
superior talents, education and virtue. ‘The utter prostration 
of religious reverence and social respect in the gay capital of 
France, under the influence of French infidelity, culminated in 
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the ‘* Reign of Terror ;”’ and the extreme action of our level- 


ing system tends, with more or less directness, to a similar 
catastrophy. If not to a “ Reign of Terror,” yet to a reign 
of anarchy; and by the same process, viz: by the gradual 
rupturing of those ties which bind society together. 

3. Let there be more caution, more deliberation, more of 
the charity ‘¢ which thinketh no evil,” observed in speaking of 
the doings and character of public ofhcials, everywhere, and 
of every class. Why should good men soil their own purity, 
and contribute to the debasement of public morals, by indulg- 


ing in the cant, the vituperation, the uncharitableness, the | 


injustice, the falsehoods of malignant partyism and demagogue- 
ism? A purer tone should be infused into American polities. 
It has always been one of the weaknesses, misfortunes or 
faults of the North, that it has had so few statesmen in whose 
prudence, wisdom and patriotism it could trust; and hence has 
so constantly thrust new and untried men into the field. The 
South has pursued a wiser, policy. 

So far as respects the press, the present Administration has 
has been crowded almost to the verge of dissolution by a set 
of carping critics, who make it a profession to whine and bark 
at everything and everybody which does not accord with their 
inspired wisdom. ‘The gods have come down to us in the forms 
of these men; and how much more does not an editor of a met- 
ropolitan journal know of the business and duties of armies, 
navies and the government, than those who are on the field, 
and are enabled, from their position, to survey the whole 
ground! ‘True, the loyal press has a most important mission 
to fulfill ; but the obvious haste and recklessness of its self- 
constituted censorship is often fruitful of great evil. It is an 
easy thing to find fault. A flea may annoy a lion. What is 
constructed with great difficulty, toil and skill, may be des- 


troyed by mere carelessness, or ignorance, almost without an. 


effort. 

4, The Government should be promptly, cheerfully and vig- 
orously supported in its efforts at putting down the rebellion. 
In order to this, every citizen, every individual, should seek to 
acquire some just and comprehensive views of the questions at 
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issue. What a spectacle are we exhibiting to the world! Our 
Union, so long our common trust and glory, now spurned, 
intensely hated, and sought to be overthrown by thrice as 
many as united seventy-five years ago in its formation! Our 
government, so lately the pride of our own people, and the 
admiration of the world, now rudely, fiercely trampled in the 
dust by more than ten millions of rebels leagued against it. 
*¢ The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of 
the field doth devour it.” 

How can this rebellion be justified to conscience, to God, or 
the world? What excuse can be offered for such suicidal 
folly, such gigantic wickedness? And on whom does the 
blame rest? On those who do precisely what the Constitu- 
tion and laws require, or on those who are violating both by 
the wholesale ? If it be wrong for a government to assert its 
own authority, and insist on the enforcement of its laws — 
wrong to punish disobedience and put down rebellion, wrong 
to save itself from utter destruction, then is the government 
wrong; but on this principle there is an end of all govern- 
ment, in the family, in the State, m the nation; whether 
among men, or in any part of God’s dominions! What is our 
government attempting to do? Just what the Constitution 
and the laws prescribe for the suppression and punishment of 
rebellion. Is this wrong? ‘Then is God himself wrong in not 
letting the devil and his allies rule and devastate with impu- 
nity. 

But not this alone. Let us endeavor to “rise to the hight 
of this great argument.”” What must be the result should this 
vile revolt succeed ?. It is no longer a question of government 
or no government. LHappily that question is settled. We have 
a government, thank Heaven; a patriotic, and an efficient one. 
The question now is, shall the Constitution and the laws, or 
shall slavery rule? Shall freedom, or slavery, become 
national? Shall we longer be freemen, or shall we be slaves ? 
The influence of the slave oligarchy has always been powerful 
over our government ; what would it be should it now gain the 
ascendency? If, while but a power behind the throne, it has 
effectually suppressed the liberty of speech and the press; 
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without law mobbed, stripped, scourged, tarred and feathered, 
banished or hung our citizens for presuming to love freedom 
better than slavery ; if it has claimed the chief offices under 
the national government ; if it has smitten down, with a blud- 
geon, a Massachusetts Senator on the floor of the Senate 
chamber for opening his mouth against slavery; if it has 
robbed the treasury and plundered the arsenals, the navy 
yards, and the United States mint, in preparation for its dia- 
bolical scheme of rebellion ; if it has attempted to array foreign 
nations, (envious at our prosperity, or smarting under the 
remembrance of former defeats, ) against us ; if it has boasted 
that it will yet call the roll of its slaves beneath the shadow of 
Bunker Hill; if it now threatens to invade Washington, and 
level the capitol with the ground ; in God’s name what will it 
not do if once enthroned in power? Jt can not be. Iv MUST 
wot BE. IT SHALL NOT BE. 

Is it too much to hope that the death-blow to slavery is 
about to be struck ? So far everything, almost, promises such 
aresult. Let unceasing prayer ascend to God that it may be 
so. ‘The baptism of blood for our sins has suddenly come upon 
us. We deserve it all. Let us offer the prayer of the text, 
remembering that in God alone is our help. ‘“/teturn, we 
beseech thee, O God of hosts; look down from heaven, and 
behold and visit this vine; and the vineyard which thy right 
hath planted, and the branch which thou madest strong for 
thyself.” 

Again I ask, shall this rebellion succeed? Shall this last, 
this most successful experiment at self-government prove ulti- 
mately a failure? Shall the eyes of the oppressed millions of 
the old world behold the last beacon light of freedom flicker 
and expire? Shall sorrow and weeping take the place of the 
joy and rejoicing of the sons of freedom in Italy and Hun- 
gary? Shall the hands which indicate on the dial-plate of 
time the world’s progress be put back a thousand years ? 
Shall the memory of the fathers perish? Shall the land of 
Washington become a reproach and a hissing among the 
nations of the earth ? Shall our New England shrines of lib- 
erty be rudely desecrated and spit upon by the dealers in 
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Reverses may attend our arms; they are a just punishment 
for our complicity with slavery ; but let us remember that 
> ee 

“‘Freedom’s battles once begun, 

Descend from bleeding sire to son ; 


Though often lost they are surely won.” 


Victory shall yet perch upon our banners. The eyes, the 
prayers and the hearts of twenty millions of freemen at home, 
: nd of hundreds of millions of anxious watchers abroad, shall 
go wherever is borne the ‘“‘star-spangled banner,” that bright 
symbol of freedom, and hope of the world. 
at Tier , “Flag of the true hearts hope and home, 
a By angel hands to valor given; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet! 
Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
4 3 a zi With freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
MR cS i And freedom’s banner floating o’er us.” 


f. 


7 P THAT FLAG SHALL BE VICTORIOUS AGAINST THE WORLD. 
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THE POWER OF WAR TO ABOLISH SLAVERY. 


I omitted from the sermon, on account of its length, what I 
intended to have presented on the occasion, viz: the argument 
of John Quincy Adams, perhaps the highest authority our coun- 
try bas ever furnished on any question of this character, in favor 
of the power of war to abolish slavery. I insert it here for its 
superlative value in the present condition of our country, and 
for convenience of reference. The substance of his argument on 
the subject is from his speech in Congress, April, 1842: 


‘‘T would leave that institution (slavery) to the exclusive 
consideration and management of the States more particularly 
interested in it, just as long as they can keep it within their 
own bounds, and do not put the question to the people of the 
United States, whose peace, welfare and happiness are all at 
stake. If they call upon others of the Union to aid them on the 
subject, and they come to the Free States, and say to them, you 
must help us to keep down our slaves, you must aid us in an 
insurrection and a civil war, then I say that with all that comes 
a full and plenary power to this House and to the Senate over 
the whole subject. I say it is a War Power; and when your 
country is actually at war, whether it be a war of invasion, or a 
war of insurrection, Congress has power to carry on the war, 
and must carry it on according to the laws of war; and by the 
laws of war, an invaded country has all its laws and municipal 
institutions swept by the board, and martial law takes the place 
of them. When the laws of war are in force, what, | ask, is 
one of those laws? It is this: that, when a country is invaded, 
and two hostile armies are set in martial array, the commanders 
of both armies have power to emancipate all the slaves in the invaded 
territory. , 

Nor is this a mere theoretic statement. The history of South 
America shows that this doctrine has been carried into practical 
execution within the last thirty years. Slavery was abolished in 
Columbia, first, by the Spanish General Morillo, and, secondly, 
by the American General Bolivar. It was abolished by virtue 
of a military command, given at the head of the army; and its 
abolition continues to be law to this day. It was abolished by 
the laws of war, and not by municipal enactments. 

I might furnish a thousand proofs to show, that under a state 
of actual war, whether servile, civil or foreign, the laws of war 
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do, in all such cases, take the precedence. I lay this down as 
the law of nations. I say that military authority takes, for the 
time, the place of all municipal institutions, slavery among the rest ; 
and that, under that state of things, not only the President of the 
United States, but the commander of the army, has power to order 
the universal emancipation of the slaves.” 


Nor was this a new or hasty position of Mr, Adams. In 
May, 1836, eight years before, he took the same ground, and 
fortified it by similar arguments :— 


“‘ There are, in the authority of Congress and of the Execu- 
tive, two classes of powers, altogether different in their nature, 
and often incompatible with each other—the war power and the 
peace power. ‘The peace power is limited by regulations, and 
restricted by provisions, prescribed within the Constitution it- 
self. ‘The war power is limited only by the laws and usages of 
nations. ‘This power is tremendous, and it is strictly constitu- 
tional; but it breaks dowa every barrier so anxiously erected for 
the protection of liberty, of property, and of life. There are, in- 
deed, powers of peace conferred upon Congress which alse come 
within the scope and jurisdiction of the laws of nations ; but the 
powers of the war are al/ regulated by the laws of nations, and 
are subject to no other limitation. J do not admit that there 1s, 
even among the peace powers of Congress, no authority to touch the 
slave question; but in war there are many ways by which Congress 
not only have the authority, but are bound to interfere with the in- 
stitution of slavery in the States. Suppose Congress were called 
upon to raise armies, and supply money from the whole Union 
to suppress a servile insurrection, would they have no authority 
to interfere with the institutions of slavery? The issue of a ser- 
vile war may be disastrous; it may become necessary for the 
master of the slave to recognize his emancipation by a treaty of 
peace ; can it for an instant be pretended that Congress, in such 
a contingency, would have no authority to interfere with the in- 
stitution of slavery in the states? Why, it would be equivalent to 
saying that Congress have no constitutional authority to make 
peace. I suppose a more portentous case, certainly within the 


bounds of possibility—I would to God I could say not within the 


bounds of probability,—where perhaps an Indian, a civil and a 
servile war combined, shall make the South the battle-field upon 
which shall be fought the last great conflict between Slavery and 
emancipation, do you imagine that Congress will have no Consti- 
tutional authority to interfere with the institution of slavery? 
Sir, they must and will interfere with it—perhaps to sustain it by 
war ; perhaps to abolish it by treaties of peace ; and they will not 
only possess the constitutional power so to interfere, but they will 
be bound in duty to do vt by the express provisions of the Constitu- 
tion itself. From the instant that your slaveholding States be- 
come the theatre of war, civil, servile, or foreign, from that in- 
stant the war powers of Congress extend to interference with the 
institution of slavery in every way by which it can be interfered 










with, from a claim of indemnity for cles taken or é 
the cession of a State burdened with slavery to a foreign 


Now whether the Government shall be compelled | tov 
power depends upon circumstances. Should it be 1 neces 
in order to put down the rebellion, and maintain the Con 


free government and christian civilization. May Provide 
direct events that American slavery may soon be blotted 
Amen. ; 
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